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calling for no little discretion, since much de-
pended upon the character of these military
governors, or "satraps," as they were frequently
called by the opposition. The commanding general
in a district was charged with many duties, mili-
tary, political, and administrative. It was his duty
to carry on a government satisfactory to the
radicals and not too irritating to the Southern
whites; at the same time he must execute the re-
construction acts by putting old leaders out of
power and negroes in. Violent opposition to this
policy on the part of the South was not looked
for. Notwit list anding the" Southern outrage " cam-
paign, il was generally recognized in government
circles that conditions in the seceded States had
gradually been growing better since the close of
the war. There was in many regions, to be sure,
a general laxity in enforcing laws, but that had
always been characteristic of the newer parts of the
South. The Civil Rights Act was generally in
force, the "Black Laws" had been suspended, and

followed hy (iillem, McDowell, and Ames; Sheridan, in the fifth, was
Humbled hy GrifTen, Mower, Hancock, Buchanan, Reynolds, and Can-
by. Some of the generals were radical; others, moderate and tactful.
The most extreme were Sheridan, Pope, and Sickles. Those most
acceptable to the whites were Hantwk, Schofield, and Meade. Gen-
tral Grant himself became more radical in his actions as he Iwame
involved in the fight between Congress and the President.